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Voting for International Christian University at First Friends Church “ballot box” 
are Jeanie Russell (St. Matthias Episcopal Church), Don Myers (Whittier Method- 
ist Church), Elaine Sobb (Plymouth Congregational Church) and—at right—Bar- 
bara Kelsey (Plymouth Congregational Church). Poll-watchers are Joyce Henshaw 
and Connie Wurst. 


International Christian University 


Another seven days have been set aside as International Christian 
University Week to help the national campaign to raise $10,000,000 for 
a non-sectarian institution at Mitaka, Japan. It will provide training 
under Chrstian leadership for the qualified youth of Japan. 

Spearheaded locally by the Youth Council of Churches, the drive 
takes the form of ‘voting’ in ICU ‘ballot boxes’ in city churches. To 
vote, you simply deposit a dollar in the box. There is no more eloquent 
way to say, Yes, I believe a Christian university in Japan is an invest- 
ment in world peace.” 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur is honorary chairman of the campaign and 
former Ambassador to Japan Joseph C. Grew is national chairman. 
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; ited Necens Week 


With American troops fighting in Korea under the blue and white 
of the flag of the United Nations, this year more than ever before it is 
fitting that we in Whittier give voice to our supportof the international 
organization during UN Week (Oct. 16-24). 

Whittier’s observance of the week and of the Oct. 24 fifth anniver- 
sary of the signing of the UN Charter is being led by the local chapter 
of the American Association for the United Nations. Principal task of 
the group is to drive home the fact that today’s best hope for peace is 
the UN plus you! 


0 


Planning UN week activities here are (lett to right) Ervin &. Stanley, Arthur 
W. Barwick, Sandra Whelan Hitson, Dr. Ebon McGregor, Dr. H. Gordon McDer- 
maid, Paul Hitson. 


TOP DRAWER STYLING .. 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


Complete sets of this smart 
Functional Fine Quality 
Modern group including bed, 
or bookcase headboard, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dresser, and 
Mirror, as low as 
$169.50. Come in and see our 
selection of fine modern 
furniture. 


Save More at Your Friendly Family Store 


TERMS—OF COURSE 
THE BEST IN TOWN 


FOUR STAR 


FURNITURE 


415 West Philadelphia 
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The Story of Vic York 


By Charles N. Pollak II 

Few people in Whittier know Victor Hugo York for what he really 
is. Almost everyone has heard that he is a man of considerable means. 
Others know that he is a philanthropist—the donor of York Field and 
the patron saint of the local Salvation Army unit. Some may know him 
as an independent oil man, the president and owner of the York Oil Co. 
But it is safe to say that practically no one—least of all York himself— 
recognizes him as the prototype of a kind of person probably vanishing 
from the scene: the hard-bitten, diamond-in-the-rough, self-made man 
who fought his way from humble beginnings to a position of wealth and 
prominence. 

Most Whittierites who have heard of him think of York as an ex-~ 
tremely wealthy man (although there are larger fortunes than his in 
Whittier), giving rise to conversations that run something like this: 

Q. Who’s Vic York? 

A. Oh, he’s a millionaire that lives around here. 

Q. What about him? 

A. Well, they say he’s made a lot of money in oil and given a lot of 
it away. 

The gossip is only partly true. York has indeed given a lot of mon- 
ey away—perhaps $50,000, perhaps more—but he has never been a 
millionaire. This does not mean, however, that sums amounting to mil- 
lions have not passed through his hands during his 42 years in the oil 
business. It is.a characteristicof the business that a heavy cash turn- 
over is required to keep it moving. But York, like most oil men, has 
discovered that it is not the volume of money handled that counts. What 
is important is the amount that stays in the bank account. CES 
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Ray, Vic, Maw and Walter York get together in front of cookhouse 
at Cat Canyon location in 1912. 


For even small independent oil men like York play for high stakes. 
They have to. It mav cost them $100,000 to drill a well that produces 
anything from hot salt water to thousands of barrels of oil per day. 
With crude oil generally bringing two-odd dollars the barrel, the drill- 
ing cost can—with luck—be earned back in a matter of weeks. With- 
out luck, the well-owner may have nothing but a 3,000-foot dry hole 
for his $100,000. 

Or, more prosaically, he may end up with a well that will eventually 
—over a 10-year period—produce $150,000 worth of oil. Thus, despite 
the fabulous stakes, there is no certainty that the returns will be similar- 
ly exciting. All of which shows that there are at least two ways to ob- 
tain a bourgeois $5,000 yearly income: by gambling $100,000 and 
bringing in a mediocre oil well, or by operating a moderately successful, 
non-gambling neighborhood grocery store. 

The moral, if any, is that heavy-volume enterprises do not always 
produce heavy earnings. More frequently, they produce dramatic up- 
swings and downswings that can be withstood only by men with strong 
nerves. York certainly qualifies as one of them. In his lifetime his 
fortunes have: undergone ups and downs as violent as a man can stand. 

Born To Oil ; 

The York holdings were at a low ehb when little Victor's initial 
squawk rent the air on August 14, 1894. He was born in the 1400 block 
of W. Court St., not far from the center of Los Angeles. It was not a 
fashionable section of town. At best, parts of it could be called middle- 
class; at worst, it harbored members of the lowest economic groups. 
What kept it from being an ideal neighborhood were the derricks that 
stuck out all over its hills, the site of the old Los Angeles field. While 
oil wells are nice to own, no one has ever claimed that they improve a 
front yard. 

If anyone was ever born to the oil business, it was Victor York. As 
a child he was never out of sight of derricks, pumps, tanks and the other 
paraphernalia of the industry. His father brothers and friends worked 
for it. There was even a well in the York back yard when, later, the 
family moved to Colton St. Crude oil was everywhere and daily made 
its appearance on Victor’s clothes and on the soles of his bare feet—he 
says, ‘I liked to go barefoot but then I had to.’ 

His father, Joshua Valentine York, made a meager living as an oil- 


that he still cherishes. 


The derrick job was fun. 


legs. 


was $1.50 for a 10-hour day. 


Little Vic was model Sun- 
day school child at turn of 
century. 


and the company bunkhouse. 


his formal education at the age of 14. 

Many of his friends today, however, will want to know that he at- 
tended Sunday school, where his exemplary conduct won him a Bible 
It is inscribed, “Awarded to Victor York at 
West End Sunday School, Oct. 7, 1906.” 

Accident Nearly Kills Him 

It called for him to handle pipes from a 
tiny platform 60 or more feet above ground. One of his simple pleas- 
ures was to see how fast he could get down to the derrick platform 
without using the ladder provided for that purpose. 
sliding down one of the stout wooden beams that formed the derrick’s 
On one occasion he caught his foot in a hook on the traveling 
block high in the derrick and barely avoided a fatal fall by dropping 
eight feet from one crossbar to another. 

York’s first steady job was with the Fullerton Oil Co. in 1911 when 
he was 17. He was a roustabout or ordinary laborer. 
thing from cleaning tanks to pulling wells to hoeing weeds.” 
The well location in Brea Canyon pro- 
vided his first contact with Whittier, albeit a transient one. 
oil worker commuted to Los Angeles every Saturday night. 
way back, he would take the Pacific Electric car from the end of the 
line at Penn and Greenleaf and walk the remaining 11 miles to Brea 


After six months, York went to work for the Rice Ranch Oil Co. 
in the hills 11 miles from Santa Maria. 
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Walter York, tool-dresser Harry Bowen and Vic pose with game at 
Cat Canyon. York scrawled on back of photo: “This is a cat and a 
coyote I brough home dead I killed them out in the hills.” 


hauling contractor. He also used his team of horses to haul water for 
settling the dust of the unpaved streets of the young, sprawling town. 
He had come to Los Angeles from Wisconsin at the age of 18. His 
parents had come to the U. S. from England. He had married Julia 
Aurelia Wattel, a stalwart Alsatian who had come to this country as an 
infant. She bore Joshua four boys and two girls. 

Young Vic Was Ornery 

The elder York worked hard for his flock and the children never went 
hungry, but he did not count abstemiousness among his virtues. As a 
result, York recalls today, “He'd come home at night and really work 
me over. Maybe I had it coming, though. Sometimes I was just a bit 
ornery and would go around pulling over young palm trees. That would 
cost a buck fine. They never caught me doing it but they always knew 
where I was at. At least Maw was good to me.” 

When Joshua York died, his son reports, “he didn’t have enough 
money to—well, he was pretty broke.’”’ Victor's childhood, neverthe- 
less, was a happy one. “A kid always thinks things are rough, but 
you get out of it what you put into it. We didn’t have much money so 
I went to work early. I got up at three in the morning to deliver the 
Los Angeles Times in Chinatown. Then I'd come back and milk eight 
cows, deliver the milk, stake out the cows and go to school. After school, 
I’d come home and milk the cows again and make another delivery. I 
had a dog cart to carry the milk in. 

Schooling Loses Out to Oil 

The Los Angeles field was being exploited by many small companies 
and the crude was used mainly as fuel oil and road oil. “I used to hang 
around the wells and help the boys use teams of horses to pull rods 
and tubing from the holes¥* York recalls. “That was when I was car- 
rying lunches to my brothers Walter and George. They were already 
working in the field as tool dressers.” 

He attended the Temple St. grammar school (along with the girl he 
was later to marry) but had to go to work when he was in the seventh 
grade. There is no evidence that he objected to leaving school, espec- 
ially when he landed a job as derrick man for E. A. Climpitt, then an oil 
producer and Los Angeles city councilman. So, aside from three pain- 
ful months spent at the Woodbury business college, York had concluded 


This involved 


“I did every- 
His pay 


The young 
On the 


Vic grew to love horses — “I 
was screwy about them” —at San- 


He had a slightly better job— ta Maria near the Sisquoc River. 
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that of pumper. In that capacity he was responsible for firing the boil- 
ers of the steam engines that powered the old-style pumps. But the 
best part of Santa Maria was the abundant wild life. In whatever 
spare time could be gleaned from an 84-hour work week, he trapped 
wildcats and coyotes and grew to love horses. He earned $60 monthly 
for a 12-hour day, and as for the Sabbath—“‘they didn’t give you no 
day off " 
Spit and Bits 

Later, at Cat Canyon, also in the Santa Maria area, he became a tool- 
dresser and made $3.50 per day. It was hard work, forge and all, and 
York comments, ‘“Tool-dressers in those days would swing that sledge 
until their spit got hot.” 

York in 1912 was a cocky, hardened oilfield hand who was learning 
more and more about the business. He loved to box—he weighed 165 
pounds and stood five feet, 11 inches tall—and spent hours sparring 
with his fellow workers. The not exactly sheltered bunkhouse life 
gave him a worldliness unbecoming to his youth. The dark-haired, 
good-looking youngster of 18 matured rapidly. It would have been un- 
fair to call him a ladies’ man. He did not have to be one. 

The Age of Rotary Begins 

It was in that year that York went to Taft and began to learn about 
rotary rigs, the drilling outfits that were revolutionizing the industry 
through their abiilty to bite into the earth deeper and faster than the 
more primitive—but less expensive—cable tools. Once again he be- 
came a derrick man, and then worked in a bit shop where he was taught 
to sharpen the gear-like teeth of the wonder-working rotary bits. 

Wanderlust hit him hard enough in 1913 to take him to Wichita 
Falls, Texas, where he signed on as a $3.50-per-day worker for a drill- 
ing contractor. “At night,’ he relates, “I slept in a canvas-covered 
sheepherder’'s wagon. ‘Chere was snow on the ground and I wasn’t 
used to it. Believe me, I was miserable. It was so cold it was pathetic. 
I'd get up at five in the morning to get steam up in the coal-fired engine 
that powered the rig. I wore buckskin shoes and when I sloshed 
around in the mud and water they would swell up so much that I had 
to stick my feet in the firebox to thaw ’em out.” 

York next went to Moran, Texas, where he again became a tool- 
dresser, this time for the Texas Co. He’had a single thought in mind. 
to get back to balmy California. He was successful, finally, in 1914, 
and came back to work for the Standard Oil Co. of California on the 
Murphy Coyote lease near La Habra. 

By now he was earning $105 monthly but still working a 12-hour 
day. He was moved to the East Coyote lease in Placentia, where he 


worked for a toolpusher named Roe Little, whose widow still lives in 
Whittier; and then to Compton, where the company was drilling two 
wells on the south side of the Dominguez Hills. 

There, York had a taste of the luck typical of the oil business. If 
Standard’s wells had been drilled a scant 350 feet to the northwest of 
their actual locations, the company would have brought in a field as 
large and rich as Santa Fe Springs. But the wells were dry, the field 
was discovered later and Shell and Union now produce what might 
have been Standard’s. 

York took time out, on July 13, 1915, to marry Ruby Marie Moore, a 
young former Ohioan who had been his schoolmate at the Temple St. 
school. They made their home in Whittier at 413 S. Comstock. Ap- 
propriately, it was about this time that he was promoted to the respons- 
ible post of driller. For the first time he worked an eight-hour day and 
made the unheard of wage of a dollar an hour. It was as a driller that 
he went to Montebello in 1917 and helped drill Baldwin No. 1, the dis- 
covery well that revealed the existence of the vast Montebello field. 

Pushes Tools for Standard 

Still with Standard, he advanced further to become a toolpusher. De- 
spite its undramatic name, the job is a highly respected one in the indus- 
try. It is the toolpusher who supervises the drilling of a well or several 


wells. It was a good job for a 24-year-old. Gneiadeduontnextioade| 


These are the kind of roughnecks and drillers employed by York in 
Santa Fe Springs after Oklahoma sojourn. 


LOOKING THROUGH OUR WINDOW 


You see here a colorful Early American 
grouping that features a Provincial 
Print pillow back sofa . . . notice 
too the wagon seat coffee table . . . and 
a well styled student lamp serving as 
an end table. You will find many 
such attractive pieces on our floor here at 


The Colonial Shop. 


RIUTCEL BROS. 


(he Colonial Shop 


“FINE MAPLE FURNITURE” 


Phone 
OX 4-3584 


1416 WEST WHITTIER BOULEVARD 
(Whittier Theater Building) 
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a 
blessed 


event! 


We are pleased to 
announce the 
opening of our new 
Maternity Wear 
Department. 


MATERNITY DRESSES 
SMOCKS 

SLACKS 

SKIRTS 


GREENLEAF AT PHILADELPHIA > WHITTIER 


BRASS Planter LAMPS 


An $8.95 Value 


SPECIAL! 


$595 


Not Planted 


Here is just what you’ve 
been wanting! A 24- 
inch brass planter lamp 
with 6-inch pyrex bow]. 
Complete with modern 
Castro shades in as- 
sorted colors. This spe- 
cial offer limited to 
stock on hand! Get 
yours now! 


WESTERN AUTO 
SUPPLY CO. 


114 So. Greenleaf St. 


In 1919, York made one of the important decisions of his life. He cut 
short a promising career with the West’s largest oil company and struck 
out for himself as an independent drilling contractor. Like many of his 
moves, it was a gamble. He simply went to Oklahoma to try to cash 
in on the mushrooming industry there where the discovery of oil brought 
a latter-day boom to sleepy villages that years before had known the 
excitement of the rush for land. 

The days of cowboys, Indians and sixshooters temporarily returned 
to the Oklahoman towns when the oil scramble overtook them. Times 
were rough. 
of Carter County, amuse himself in a Dillard saloon by shooting the 
tops off chalk beer bottles. Blue also made history in a courtroom when 
an irate spectator emptied his revolver at the defender of the peace. The 
sheriff stood up and glared disdainfully at his would-be assassin. “Milk 
her dry, boy, and then run,” he drawled. 

There’s No Place Like Humble 

Oklahoman finances were just as woolly. York managed to persuade 
William Farish, chairman of the board of the Humble Oil and Refining 
Corp., a major producer, to lend him $60,000. He used the money to 
buy equipment and hire men to drill wells for Humble at Wilson, Okla- 
homa. Humble paid its contractors eight dollars per foot for drilling 
wells, whether they produced or not. Soon York had three strings of 
tools (drilling rigs) and 47 men working for him. 

He drilled 27 wells in Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas and in a short 
time was able to repay the $60,000. Still. all had not been easy. York 
says, ‘I was up and down three times in Oklahoma. At one time I had 
three wells drilling in E] Dorado, Ardmore and Blue Ridge, Texas. We 
were fishing (attempting to clear an obstruction) in one, another was 
blowing 15,000 barrels of salt water per day and the third was drilling 
ahead. I didn't have a dime in the bank and all I] had in my pocket 
was enough for one bow! of chili. Well, sir, I borrowed enough to 
meet my payroll and eventually all three turned out to be producers.” 

He added, “I did all right then. I went to Oklahoma broke and in 
two years | paid for my rigs and went back to Calitornia with two cars, 
three dogs, two kids, my sister-in-law and $35,000 profit.” 


Left to right; 


York family lines up for portrait in late Twenties. 
members are Alice, Mrs. York, Julia, York, Leonard, with Victor Jr. 


Humble’s willingness to risk a large sum on York was not as fool- 
hardy as it seemed. They desperately needed men and equipment to 
exploit the barely proven, rapidly expanding fields. It was cheaper for 
them to contract for most of their drilling rather than buy and operate 
the rigs themselves. As York puts it, “They couldn't afford to carry 
that much iron.”” So they eagerly sought men qualified to be contract- 
ors. York had figured, “If I could push tools, I could probably drill 
them myself. I had a lot of guts and no sense."’ 

Bearing out this self-estimate, he let his contracting go briefly in 1920. 
and drilled a wildcat for himself near Gary, Oklahoma. The gamble 
failed for a $20,000 loss when he had to abandon the well as a dry hole. 
Thus, at the age of 26, he had gained enough experience in the two 
years since his dollar-a-~day job to be able to drop a small fortune with 
the aplomb of a lifelong wildcatter. By 1922 he had moved his family 
into a house at 517 N. Bright that was to remain their home for the next 
16 years. 

The Grand Manner 

York had not done at all badly for a young man from the back streets 
of Los Angeles. He had begun to be something like the person he is 
today—aggressive, alternately glowering and guffawing, generous and 
impatient. Few men who met York could forget him; he was expans- 
ive, conceited, friendly as a big teddy bear. But he was as hard as a 
beartrap if his friendship was betrayed. He had already carved out 
a reputation as a tough straightshooter in one of the world’s most com- 
petitive industries. He was doing things on a big scale: winning spec- 
tacularly, losing disastrously. He could not help but develop the grand 
manner that was, in later years, to become the York trademark. 

(The second part of this article will be published in The Pictorial for 
October 26.) 
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York remembers seeing the celebrated Sheriff Bud Blue, . 


A THANK-YOU NOTE: 


We Hereby Appreciate the 
Whittier Elks Because They 


Appreciate the Local Press 


Dear Elks; 


That was quite a party you boys flung for the working 
press the other night in observing National Newspaper 
Week. It was real understanding of you to ask us down 
to join the newspapermen even though we get out a one- 
lung magazine. You must have realized that wetre just a 
bunch of retread reporters and that we would enjoy rub- 
bing worn-out elbows with the other characters of the 
local Fourth Estate. 


We liked the candid talk given by Ben Reddick, pub- 
lisher of the Newport-Balboa Press, especially where he 
said, "When we get in your hair and step on your toes, 
let us know about it because we will defend your right 
to criticize us.® And it was nice to hear an invocation 
that requested a quick blessing for those who dispense 
the news "without fear or favor.® It is doubtful if we 
qualify but it gives us something to shoot for. 


It was friendly of you to pay tribute to the local 
press although, frankly, we don't see why we merit any 
more honors than any other profession or trade. The lo- 
cal dry-cleaners, cosmetologists, carpenters, telephone 
Operators and citrus pickers are just as important as 
the press, so why single us out? (We know it isn't be- 
cause you want us to publish pictures of the Elks; after 
all, we showed about 600 of you in our August 17 issue.) 


Maybe you'd do us more good if you picked on us a 
bit. Tell us about the story we should have covered but 
didn't; give us the devil because we used big words when 
we should have used little ones; ride us for sloppy wri- 
ting, inattention to detail and tedious advertising. How 
else can we ever get any better? 


Your kind words cheered us and it was a grand party. 
Don't hesitate, though, to seat us on thorny laurels. If 
you do, we might turn out the kind of product you de- 
serve to read. 

THE PICTORIAL STAFF 


P.S. We have a picture of the four Whittier area publish- 
ers being awarded certificates of appreciation but are 
filing it in deference to the other three. 


Newspaper people were at large in full fo-ce. In photo at left are 
Barbara Coppock, Kay Waymire and Doug Carlson, of Star-Reporter; 
while at right Rex Kennedy and William Cathriner of News chat with 


Father E. C. O’Neill. 
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Complete Stock 
Fall and Winter 


COATS 


There is new pocket and 
shoulder interest in our 
Fall and Winter styles; 
full, three-quarter and 
shortie models; cash- 
meres, chinchillas, boucles. 
Checks, plaids, tweeds in 
the new high fashion plain 
colors. Come in and se- 
lect yours now, 


Priced From 


$29.95 to $98.50 


Mrs. Bernice Dicus, modeling 


167 So. Greenleaf 


42-8512 


See Them Here Now! 


The Ambassador +The Stotesman 
*The Ramb/er 


A Car for Every Income 


Henry Koopmans 
SALES Mash. SERVICE 


1301 W. Whittier Blvd. Across from Whittier Theatre 


You Really Have To Enjoy Music To Go To School 


ee 


Conductor Leon H. Guide leads the Whittier Junior Symphony Orchestra through season’s first rehearsal in Jonathan Bailey auditorium. mu: 


sco 


Brass section is eager to give everything it’s got. ‘We cover up the mistakes of the rest of the players,” one horn-tociler remarked. 
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| On Saturday Morning Truly Outstanding 


Values in Furs 


Let Out 
Russian Weasel 


Selected skins in rich 
brown tones. Exquisitely 
styled, made of prime 
pelts with new sleeve 
treatment and full luxur- 
ious backs. 


$939°0 


Plus 
Tax 


Budget Plan Available 


3 
. 


REPAIRING 
RESTYLING 


Conductor was pleased by youngsters’ abiilty to keep together in REMODELING 
year’s initial tryout. 


Darlene Day, modeling 


The old theory that it is necessary to manacle a child to get him near ; by Slade 


the school building on a weekend has been thoroughly disproved by the lave South: Greenlest 
pint-sized music lovers of the Whittier Junior Symphony Orchestra. 
Some threescore musicians flock to Jonathan Bailey auditorium every OX 43-439 OX 428-512 


Saturday morning for rehearsals simply because they have discovered 

that making music together is lots of fun. ae 
Conductor Leon H. Guide, a 29-year-old ex-Chicagoan who teaches Redwood Finish 

a music in Rivera, Los Nietos and South Whittier, puts the elementary FLAT WALL 

’ and junior high school musicians through their paces under the spon- 

sorship of the city Recreation Department. ‘There is one thing you ENAMELS 

cannot do,” Guide comments, ‘‘and that is to make these kids turn out 

on Saturday if they were not really interested in playing.” 

The orchestra is open to all children and welcomes new members 
whether or not they have had experience in bands or orchestras. A 
cellist himself, Guide is currently preparing the orchestra for a Christ- 
mas concert. He has found that he has to be a diplomat—‘‘Nobody 
wants to play second trumpet.” Sometimes he must be stern — “Now 

: brass, cut off with me. No, no, no!” 
Always, though, the children have a good time and so does Guide. 


BOULEVARD 
HARDWARE 


ms E. Whittier Blvd. 
Where Whittier Crosses 
Broadway’ Ph. 428-433 


Conductor Guide ponders over Percussion section does a lot of 
score. waiting. 
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VELVET AND THE SPIDER 


Beautifully embroidered in 
gold on black, black velvet. 


SKIRT 27.50 
CAMISOLE 8.95 


MR. A. E. HULBERT, 410 So. Comstock, says: “My work re- 
quires me to travel in remote areas where a puncture could mean 
serious delay and inconvenience. Wiéith Goodrich tubeless tires I 
don’t have to worry about that, and after trying, them out I wouldn’t 
use anything else.” 


URICHS STATIONS 


Greenleaf at Whittier Blvd. 
Phone OX. 4-4191 or 4-3346 


wu 


Teachers Relax Long 
Enough To Hold Picnic 


High school teachers took time off for a picnic at Penn Park the other 
night. Purpose was so the new teachers could meet the old timers, 
and vice versa. 


Christine Olsen, aged 3 months, slept through almost the entire affair 
in a strategically-placed baby buggy. But she awoke in time to make 
her father, Bob Olsen, who teaches basic cou’se, and sister Ellen, 214, 
go to a nearby barbecue pit and heat a bottle for her. 


| Su bscribe THE WHITTIER PICTORIAL $2.50 


SusBscrtptTion OFFice: 114 E. Philadelphia St. 
NAME ee 
| STREET | = 
cum STATE eet rats 
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So Smart! 


So New! 


Year-Old Girl 
wn Midget 


Casual Dresses 


For Career Girls 
For Campus Wear 


Cleverly styled in men’s 
wear checks with velveteen 
trim and batwing sleeves. 
The colors . . . red, green, 
blue, pink. 


16.*° 


SIZES 10 to 18 


_Justines 


172 So. Greenleaf St. 


Dorothy Luby, modeling 
a 


other 
imers, 


Three-wheeled car has foam-rubber seat, reverse gear, horn and lots 
of pep. 


One of the luékiest 10-year-old 
girls in Whittier is Miriam Funk. 
She is the delighted owner of a two- 
passenger gasoline-powered automo- 
bile that her father, Paul S. Funk, 
1901 Monte Vista Dr., built for her 
in his spare time. 

Of course Miriam doesn’t exactly 
hit the high road with her midget 
car—her driving is restricted to 
lawns and driveways. This is prob- 
ably a sensible restriction because, 
as her father says, “She wants to 
run it wide open all the time.” 

Wide open, in this case, is 10 
m.p.h. The car has two rear wheels 
and one front one. Its one-cylinder 
power plant was built for a motor 
scooter and up until recently pow- 
ered the Funk lawnmower. A chain 
drive powers the rear wheels and it 
has a hydraulic transmission that 
requires no clutch. 

When Miriam takes her foot off 
the gas, which is seldom, the car 


does not coast. Instead, the trans- § 
mission acts as a brake. After School! 
Funk ] ici adi 
unk, an electricity and radio Nee THe Cael 


teacher in the Los Angeles city 
schools, built the car in a month of 
spare time in his garage shop. A 


| total outlay of about $50 was neces~- 
32.50 sary for materials exclusive of the 
ce | engine. The radiator front is made SALAD BOWL 
oes from one-half an aluminium aircraft 
a | fuel tank. In addition, the 150-lb. UPTOWN 
Fates . ae ' car has a radio and speedometer 

Miriam takes neighbor’s boy — that do not work, a minor detail for BEVERLY FOUNTAIN 
ae | for ride. its style-conscious owner. “Open All Nite” 
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A Difference of 4 Months 


Photographs by Mel Aldrich 

Whittier’s postwar building boom may be easing because of re- 
strictions imposed by the national rearmament program, but you 
couldn’t tell it from these pictures. The one at the left was taken 
last spring; the other only a few days ago. They show the remark- 
able change brought about within a few months in the area south of 
Whittier Blvd. 

The boulevard cuts across the upper part of the large picture, from 
left to right, with the B. P. O. E. lodge the prominent building at 
left. Dittmar Drive is at the bottom of the picture and Jacmar Ave. 
connects the two. Catalina Park tract lies east of Jacmar and south 
of the boulevard, and at the bottom is the Laurel Park area which 
stretches east from Laurel Ave. (off the photo to left) and north of 
Dittmar Drive. North of the boulevard are the E. Whittier high- 
lands and several subdivisions under development. 

Building men believed that restrictions would become more pro- 
nounced after the first of the year. If so, such large-scale trans- 
formations as this may not be soon repeated. 
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Catherine’s 


in Whittier at 170 So. Green 


if you are planning to build a new home, with a 
definite BUDGET in mind... it will pay you to 
consult with us at the very beginning. In this 
Way we can assist you more in planning a home, 
with the most pleasing designs and features, at the 
lowest possible cost to you. 

Please feel free to consult us on your building 
problems, 


Room 135, Emporium Bldg. 

133 E. Philadelphia 

Phone: Office 44-046 Residence 457-125 or 414-151 J 
% EEE Be 

Murray E. Latson and Ralph J. Latson 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Wr. PF ge vega” _. 


J | J “ 
PE ROE eS 


Mrs. Blanche Hutcheson, left, examines a rock specimen found during 
a recent field trip to Vasquez Rocks, while Mr. and Mrs. B. D. Wil- 
liamson look on. Canvas bag is for specimens Mrs. Hutcheson wants 
to add to her collection, and the pole is merely a walking stick. Mrs. 
Hutcheson is secretary of the Whittier Gem and Mineral society. 


Photographs by Edward Flutot 


Ever had a youngster hand you a pebble, with a “What is this?” and 
reply, “Just a stone, dear. Throw it away.” 

If you did, you're not a rock hound. Such a one would snatch the 
stone, scratch-test it for hardness, study its granular structure under 
a microscope, lick it for taste, judge its weight and then perhaps tell the 
child—in six-syllable words—what it was. If he thought he could get 
away with it, he might finally pocket it for his own collection. 

You can identify a rock hound quite easily. The springs of his car 
sag like fallen arches. He spends his free days prowling the rocky 
wastes of the Mojave desert hunting specimens, and his evenings in a 
home-made shop cutting and polishing them. The back of his neck is 
burned because it is that part of his anatomy which is most often bared 
to the sun. His sense of humor is such that he is apt to.rate pretty high 
in the annual Borego Valley Liars’ contest. 

All of this is on the authority of Mrs. Blanche Hutcheson, secretary 
of the Whittier Gem and Mineral society, which now has some 70 mem- 
bers. Among them are Mrs. Hutcheson’s husband and 13-year-old son, 
Glenn, both of whom are enthusiastic about the hobby, and another son, 
Don, 16, who is less hot on it. “He'd rather cruise with his pals in his 
old jalopy than hunt rocks,” Mrs. Hutcheson remarked. ‘Imagine!’ 


Origin of a Hound 

Collectors who have joined the society are called rock “hounds” be~- 
cause their progress over the stony hiilsides they love to comb resem- 
bles that of a coon dog snuffling through a moonlit cornfield. 

Why is a stone collector? 

“Rock hounds are rock hounds,” pontificated a psychologist, “be~- 
cause they want to get away from something.” 

“Probably from the dishes,” said Mrs. Hutcheson. “I’m surely glad 
to get away from them for a weekend!” f 

She believes that the hobby is at least as old as housework. Cave-~- 
men, she points out, gathered stones, although perhaps with missiles 
rather than mantles in mind. Children often are fond of “pretty peb- 
bles’, lugging them to their parents or teachers, and teachers are as 
avid collectors as anybody. The local society includes several teachers 
who collect rocks to show to their pupils. About half of the club’s mem- 
bers are women, and there are many husband-and-wife couples who col- 
lect and study the rocks together. The year-old society organizes field 
trips to the desert or to other collecting grounds during the winter 
months when it is cool and fresh in those parts, and rare is the collector 
who doesn’t return with ten to 50 pounds of stone in the trunk of his 
auto. A family of four or five could tote back a good-sized rock garden. 

, Disposal Problem 
It is necessary from time to time to dispose of the least interesting 
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Knowledge From Hobby 


rocks to make room for more. Each collector has his own system of 
disposal, but Mrs. Hutcheson favors a concrete method. She mixes the 
unwanted pieces as one would mix gravel, in cement when the time 
comes to put up a wall or other structure at the Hutcheson home on 
South Friends avenue. 

A normal interest in geology and in the rocks of southern California 
is about the only prerequisite for rock hounding. But as the collector 
gains experience and knowledge, his tastes develop. 

“At first,” explained the secretary, “he may choose specimens simply 
because they look nice. Then he selects them to complete his array of 
the different types of rocks—and there are scores of kinds! He may 
then begin to specialize. One hound might concentrate on crystals, an- 
other on minerals, or gems, fossils or petrified wood. Some, who like 
to work with their hands and who have the money, get the necessary 
equipment and learn lapidary work.” 

Some collections become very valuable and as in most hobbies, one 
can spend a lot of money at it—or almost nothing at all. A rock hound, 
it is said, is not above seeking a trace of gold in a likely vein and nowa- 
days many of them carry geiger counters—along with enough other par- 
aphernalia to stagger a prospector’s burro, but they deny that they are 
very closely akin to the old time desert rat. 

First Annual Show 

Even the most ardent hounds are not above spoofing a colleague. On 
a recent Whittier club field trip a prankster dyed an agate yellow and 
thereby momentarily confused the group leader,anexperienced and able 
rock hunter. A favorite stunt is to ‘‘seed’’ an area with likely looking 
stones to hoodwink a gullible hound. 

“I don’t know what it is about the pursuit that leads one to take a 
delight in tormenting one’s fellows,’ Mrs. Hutcheson said. “But it 
must be a deep-lying trait. You will find that rock hunters make up a 
good percentage of those attending the Borego Valley Liars’ contest 
each year, and they hold their own very well, too.” 

The local club is affiliated with the California Federation of Gem and 
Mineral societies and members of the federation sometimes attend na- 
tional conventions of rock addicts. President Bill McIninch went to 
the last national convention and it was so successful that he freighted 
back two boxes of rocks from it. 

On Saturday and Sunday, October 21 and 22, the club is giving its 
first annual show at the York Field clubhouse. Admission will be free 
and there will be booths where club members and private collectors may 
exhibittheir rocks and gems. Some of the specimens will be offered 
for sale, but the show is designed especially for those who want to just 
come “and take a look.” 

i ae 


Members of the local gem and mineral society line up for a picture 
near one of their stopping points, on a recent field trip. 
. _— . ae. ane i. aie roe 
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Howard Schug, Glenn Hutcheson, Don Starkey and Eddy Williams 
scratch around for worthwhile stone while a weary rock hound, whose 
name we didn’t catch, rests on a nearby hillside. 
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TELEVISION 


Superb Entertainment At 
a Thrilling Price! The 
World’s Finest 16 - Inch 


Television. 


The beautiful Fairfield . . . a thrilling 
addition to your home at an amazingly 
low price. Its matchless 16-inch pictures 
are locked in place hy the Eye Witness 
Picture Synchronizer. Powerful circuits 
give you finer picture quality even in 
weak signal areas. “Golden Throat” 
Tone System. A phono-jack for a record 


changer, like the RCA Victor “45.” 


RCA Victor Eye Witness 
Television and the RCA 
Victor Factory - Service 
Contract are a combina- 
tion of the finest television 
and the best installation 
and service. 


WHITTIER RADIO & TELEVISION 


182 SOUTH GREENLEAF 
WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA 


Service.... THAT SATISFIES 


Whether You Are Buying 


or Selling Your 


Property 


Wiopicompe Reavy Co. 


Real Estate and Insurance 


Intersection of Painter and Whittier Blvd. 


OX 4-5603 


Member of Whittier Multiple Listing Service 
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ree 
Four Seri Indians, ‘members of a primitive tribe from Old Mexico, 


recently spent ten days at Whittier. Pictured with them here are 
George Clark and Jeannine Pedersen, standing, and William Smith and 


Norman Krekler, who were their hosts. 


Indians Look at Civilization; Pibine Coctental 


By Dan L. Thrapp 


Four fine young men from possibly the most primitive group in North 
America have returned to their arduous Tiburon island environment aft- 
er a ten day visit at Whittier, with perhaps a little clearer understand- 
ing of white men’s ways. The four Indians were interested, occasionally 
amazed, and alwayscurious about what they saw here. But they show- 
ed no trace of envy when they left what may have seemed to them a 
chromium-plated, mechanical habitat for modern man. 

During their stay in southern California they saw their first tafl build- 
ing, rode in their first airplane, took their first elevator trip, observed 
strange animals at the zoo, watched a television show and were guests 
in many a Californian home. 

Their own life, in the Gulf of California off the coast of Sonora, is a 
crude and sometimes a cruel one. But the foursome apparently decided 
that they favored it over our more “‘civilized\’-existence. 

These young men proved a far cry from the savages 
of popular imagination. Although of a culture so prim- 
itive that it has no written language, they are intensely 
religious in their way, artistic by nature, intelligent and 
so modest that they wear all of the clothes they own all 
of the time—even when they go swimming. During 
their Whittier visit they conducted themselves with a 
dignity and simplicity which would credit representa- 
tives from what we choose to call our “higher” ‘culture. 
There was considerably more gaping at them by Cali- 
fornians than at civilization’s products by these Indians. 

“It is easy to give a tabloid twist to their story,” said 
one of the young white men who brought them here. 
‘LA 300 Miles from the Stone Age’ is a good headline, 
but it doesn’t mean very much. These people are of 
the ‘Stone Age’ only in that they fish and hunt for a liv- 
ing and lead such a precarious existence that they lack 
many of what we consider the necessities of life.” 

Meet the Kung-Kank 

They are members of the Seri tribe, which once numbered thousands 
but now counts 214 souls. They call themselves “kung-kank,” or 
simply “the people,’’ and they lead a truly marqinal existence on their 
stony, sanded island. The four who visited Whittier were chosen be- 
cause of their intelligence and their desire to come. One of them spent 
two weeks at Tucson, Arizona, a couple of years ago, but the other 
three had never before seen a city, its people and its way of life. 

All have Spanish names besides their Indian ones. Jose Juan Morena; 
25 or 26, was the oldest. His native name is Hutt, which means, “Get 
up!” Jose Montana, about 18 or 19, is known to the tribe as Halone, 
a word which cannot be accurately translated. It was given him, how- 
ever, because as a child he always wore a medicine bottle on the cord 


fs Mee 


Shapp 


around his neck. Antonio Robles, about 17, and Hutt are brothers. 
Robles’ Indian name is Yukeem, meaning Yaqui, and it was given him 
because he was a dark-faced youth and the Yaquis, mainland neighbors 
of the Seri, are among the darkest-piqmented of North American na- 
tives. Little Oscar Romero, 15, was the youngest of the quartet and is 
aptly named Shanp. or road runner, in Seri. Malnutrition has stunted 
his qrowth and he looks to be about 12 or 13. 

The Indians were brought to Whittier by Norman Krekler, a gradu- 
ate of Whittier college, and by William Neil Smith, University of Ari- 
zona graduate student who has lived with the Seris for 23 months of the 
past five years, gathering material for a master’s thesis on them. Krek- 
ler became acquainted with Smith after hearing him lecture on the Seris 
at the Southwest Museum, and made his first trip to Tiburon Island in 
the summer of 1949. So impressed was he with the need for help for 
these neglected people that he and some friends, together with church 
people of several denominations, staged a door-to-door campaign in 
Whittier and collected about 900 pounds of clothing and a blanket 
apiece for the 214 Indians of the tribe. Krekler and some companions 
took the clothing and blankets to Tiburon island at Thanksgiving time 
last year. About a third of the blankets still are serviceable, Krekler 
said, but more are needed, along with clothing. No missionaries now 
work with these Indians because there are so few of them. 

Residual People 

Smith’s primary interest in the Seris is professional. ‘‘Their scien- 
tific importance is that they are representatives of a primitive group so 
isolated that they are not much affected by modern life,” he said. “They 
are probably the most primitive group in North America at the present 
time.’ The natives were brought to Whittier for two reasons. Smith 
wanted to study their reactions to a modern environment and Krekler 
was interested in giving them hints on how to better their lot at home. 
On both counts the experiment was pretty much of a success. 

A remnant people, the Seris may be related to the Yaquis and their 
cousins, the Apaches, although there is no linguistic connection and no 
very obvious cultural ties. Slim water and food supplies in their barren 
homeland always limited their numbers. As the Mexicans crowded in 
upon them, the Seris lost ground and were cut down through guerilla 
warfare—which ended only in the twenties of this century — and 
through malnutrition and accompanying disease, until but a handful 
were left, and those were crowded upon their present island homeland. 
Three hundred years ago, when they were a numerous people, Jesuit 
missionaiies remained with them for nalf a ceatury, but now no educa- 
tion is oiieved them and only three or four of the adult men can read 
and write passably. 

Fishing is the main occupation and fish and other seafood almost 
their entire subsistence. They catch sea bass, sharks, and 200-pound 
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William Smith, who was instrumental in bringing the red men to 
Whittier, visits with a native family on Tiburon island. This picture, 
and the one below were taken by Lynn Warren. 


sea turtles and sell their surplus, if any, to Mexican traders through 
whom some of it finds its way to Southern California. Hutt and his 
brother Yukeem, had the luckiest day of their lives recently when they 
harpooned 30 turtles, receiving 40 pesos each for the lot. That was 
fantastic wealth! The Seris have no agriculture, because their barren 
island soil discourages it, but they dig pit ovens in which they some- 
times bake maguey until it tastes like yams. 

But so scarce is food that the four had rarely known plenty until they 
made the journey to Whittier, and it took several days to really fill 
them up. When they saw their first sizeable herd of cattle, little Shapp, 
the road runner, didn’t holler “Cows!” as one of our youngsters might. 
Instead, he screamed: “Food! And when, out at Norman Krekler’s 
home on East Short street, Halone saw a bluebird alight on the grape 
arbor, he announced menacingly, “That bird is eating the grapes!” A 
Seri's thoughts, like Napoleon's army, primarily concern the stomach. 

A Lift from the Elevator 

Highlights of their visit to Southern California were trips the red men 
took to the big city and to a life of which they had never dreamed. 
Halone, recalling his brief sojourn at Tueson years ago, seemed some- 
thing of a cosmopolite, but he, too. could je thrilled. All were enthusi- 
astic about their first elevator ride. Harry Steinman, operator at the 
Pershing Square building in downtown L. A. whizzed them up to the 
13th floor one Sunday, and then dropped them swiftly down again. De- 
lighted giggles greeted the stopping sensation on the upward trip. The 
Indians scarcely believed that they had keen taken so high so swiftly, 
until they were led to a window from which they peered silently for a 
long time at the crowds far below. 

“Masheem!” said Hutt, finally. Masheem, Smith explained, is a Seri 
word which, translated loosely, means “terrific.” 

The visitors, who might have been men from Mars, so new and 
strange was everything they saw,took downtown auto traffic in stride. 
They had been told that they would see cars “as thick as flies’. but 
they disagreed. “More like ants,” one of them judged. 

Best fun of all was the Griffith park zoo, and most fascinating animals 
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These are the Seri Indians of Tiburon island 
to whom Whittierites gave clothing 


cooking, mending and ‘picking up” after them. The Indians quickly 


In company with Krekler, the Indians stroli 
through Los Angeles streets. 


Dave Campagna, left, hands the Seris their first ice cream cones while 
Norman Krekler supervises the transaction. This was on Riverside 
drive in Los Angeles. 


on exhibit were the monkeys and gibbons. They really went to the 


zoo to find an elephant, since Halone had once seen a picture of one 
but no one brought any peanuts and the elephant remained aloof and a 
little disappointing. Superintendent Charles Allen and Keeper Bert 
Smith gave the Seris a special showing of the penguins and, possibly 
under the impression that an Indian is an Indian and every movie goer 
knows that they all wear head-dresses, presented them with assortments 
of feathers collected from the zoo’s exotic stock of birds. Seris never 
wear feathers, but after a moment of indecision, the four accepted and 
soon became enchanted with the brightly colored gifts. 

None of the four, of course, caught the comments in English which 
floated around them all afternoon: 

“Look, Maw, Indians!” 

“I say, are they really savages?” 

“Aw, they just put wigs on, Poppy.” 

Many memories surely will be taken with them back to Tiburon. 

Airplanes and Television 

Almost every day a giant four-engined airplane flies over the island 
on its run from California to Guadalajara and Mexico City. The In- 
dians are so familiar with it that they rarely raise their eyes when it 
passes. But none had ever seen the big bird on the ground. As guests 
of Western Airlines, however, the quartet had a chance to go through 
a 60-passenger air liner on the runway and later, in a small airplane, to 
fly out over the ocean and back over Los Angeles. The pilot let them 
each handle the controls. Never having heard that airplanes some- 
times have accidents, the natives had no fear on their first flight—only 
interest. 

Television amused them, particularly a televised movie showing Dan’l 
Boone whupping a passel of Indians. The natives thought the fight 
was swell. They didn’t care who won. 

Real heroes of the visit of the Tiburon islanders to Whittier undoubt- 
edly were Mrs. William Krekler, Norman's mother, and Mrs. Cora 
Roberts, his grandmother, who housed the whole group at their home, 


Halone and Yukeem see if they can reach 
around a city hall pillar. 


Zoo camels fascinated the visitors. 
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This Week’s Specials 

2 bedrm., NW near Broadway, total . . . . $7,500 
5 rm. 1939 stucco, frple. insul., 75 x 250 $10,500 
Going north, 2b. ’41 st’cco, cpts. Wh. Pk. Estates $12,850 
3 b. 1940 stucco, 3rd blk. N. of Blvd. $13,750 
3b and den, 214 bath, 1941 beauty, 114 ac. total, $18,500 
3 bdrm. and den, hi NW, east of El Mercado . . $19,500 
3 yr., 4 unit apt. house, N.W. location, EZ terms, $28,500 


Ray W. Davenport 


“HOMES OUR SPECIALTY” 
Member Whittier Multiple Listing Service 


Clyde Morris, Res. 414-921 


Dick Bailey, Res. 452-244 
OXford 44-107 or 44-057 


2421 W. Whittier Blvd. 
This Is How We Iron Your 

FLATWORK 
ma 


| ee amg 


With the very latest modern equipment we give you the 
finest quality ironing service on your table linen, sheets 
and pillow cases, and hand towels, etc. This is only one 
example of our superior laundry service. 


Wht Sauer ry 


FASHION CLEANERS 
218-220 So. Greenleaf 


Phone 43-530 
Phone 42048 


Shapp plunks out a tune on a borrowed guitar while Yukeem, playing 
something else entirely, amuses himself on the Krekler piano. The 
youths displayed considerable musical ability. 


learned how to conduct themselves in their new environment. They 
took the required number of showers, ate with the right forks and, in 
general, behaved as guests should and sometimes do. 

One of the most interesting discoveries about them was the extent of 
their native musical talent. ‘The three older Indians had learned to pick 
out their native tunes on harmonicas which Norman Krekler presented 
to them last Thanksgiving. When shown a pipe organ and told how 
the instrument was played, Halone sat down to it and in a very short 
time was picking out tunes recognizable to the others. The Seri native 
music is a mixture of Spanish and what presumably is ancient music of 
their own, and it has a very distinctive quality. Instruments used by 
the tribesmen include a one-stringed violin and a gadget made of notch- 
ed sticks rubbed together. In almost no time Shapp was plunking tunes 
on a guitar and Yukeem was tapping at the Kreklers’ family piano. 
Aside from music they have little chance for artistic release in their 
homeland. Some of their basketry designs are attractive, but usually 
are simple in concept. Their bead work is not outstanding. 

Out of The Past 

Long ago their religion became an amalgamation of native beliefs 
with Roman Catholic overtones. They still make the sign of the cross 
and use tiny molded figures of saints in their simple rites, but they have 
long since forgotten that their ancestors had any connection with any 
church and believe these remnants of catholicism are indigenous. 

What did they take back from their sojourn in civilization? 

Not much of material worth, perhaps, but certainly they have a new 
understanding of how “outsiders” live. And perhaps they have aroused 
a new determination in Whittier and elsewhere to do something for this 
worthy people living in barbarity so close to this rich country. 


af 


Mrs. Cora Roberts, Mrs. Krekler’s mother, sews up a rent in the 
sleeve of Yukeem’s shirt. 
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by Marjorie Saville 

“Garbage is my pet peeve,” says Mr. Newcomer. ‘It has given me 
a complex against just being a newcomer.” 

It is a long story, begining back in the days when he moved to a 
small midwestern town. Lipon inquiry he found that there was no gar- 
bage pick-up in the vicinity. He began inguring casually around the 
neighborhood. 

“Why,” said the family on the left, “anything that our dog won't eat 
we burn in the furnace.” 

The Newcomers had an oil burning furnace, and decided against ac- 
quiring a dog. ‘hey spoke to the family on the right. 

“Well,” they said, “we have found that the easiest way is to dig a 
hole in the garden, and every time we throw in some garbage, we cover 
it with a shovelful of dirt.” 

That seemed a logical solution to the problem. The Newcomers dug 
a nice deep hole in a garden and hoped that no one would fall into it. 
It worked out pretty well until the fall rains set in. Casper's disposition 
grew worse every time he waded out into the sticky mud. But then the 
fall freeze came, and while he could get into the garden more easily, he 
couldn't chop loose a shovelful of the frozen mud. So he inquired of 
the family across the street. 

“Oh,” they told him, “our neighbor has chickens. We throw our 
garbage over the fence.” 

Casper leaned over the fence and inquired if his garbage would be 
acceptable to the chickens. 

“Sure,” answered the neighbor, “long as you don’t throw over no 
orange peels.” 

The problem was solved as long as Casper rationed oranges to his 
family. He was chagrined to find later that he had used the wrong 
approach, though. The people across the street had been crafty enough 
to refer to their garbage as chicken feed, and had made a deal over the 
fence to exchange it for eggs. 

“Well, sir,” said Casper to himself, “I have learned something. When 


I move again things will be different.” 

They were. The new neighborhood had no chickens. Casper sigh- 
ed and went calling. 

“Certainly,” said the man on the left. “I can tell you just what to 
do, Call Mr. Trucker and tell him you want him to start hauling it 
away for you. He comes once a week in winter, and twice a week in 
summer. ' 

Mr. Trucker was happy to have a new customer, but declined to take 
the garbage the first trip on the grounds that everything must be wrap- 
ped in newspapers. “I burn it in the gully out south of town,” he said, 
“And it burns better if it is wrapped.”” The Newcomers carefully form- 
ed the habit of wrapping all garbage in newspapers. 

That habit was their undoing when they moved to Whittier. They 
were elated to find that the city furnished garbage pick-up service, but 
on garbage day their can was left unemptied on the curb. Casper made 
inquiry. 

“Well,” said the family on the right, “it is because you have it wrap- 
ped in paper. The garbage is fed to somebody's pigs, and they don’t 
like paper.’ Casper unwrapped the garbage and waited for the next 
disposal date. Again it was left on the curb. 

“Why,” said the family across the street, “It is because you have 
those pieces of broken glass in there. It isn’t good for pigs.” 

“But,” protested Casper, “I did not put it there. Some kids were 
catching butterflies to put in a fruit jar. They broke the jar, so they 
put the pieces in my garbage can.’ He picked out the glass and offered 
the garbage again the next week. 

By that time it had accumulated so that he had an extra tub full. The 
garbage was taken away, but in the tub was a red tag bearing the notice 
that all containers must have tight lids and Mr. Newcomer was subject 
to heavy fine unless he complied with said requirements. 

“Garbage,” said Casper Newcomer, ‘is my pet peeve.’ 
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FENDERS GRATES 


Whittier’s Most Complete 
Display of Fireplace 
Equipment 


PLASOLUX is a well balanced surface coating, fine for 
automotive as well as interior and exterior enamel, with 
excellent gloss, flexibility, toughness, and durability. It 
is resistant to water, alkali and acids and may be brushed 
or sprayed. 


BOB DOWNEY’S 


WEST WHITTIER PAINT Co. 


2331 W. Whittier. Blvd. Phone OX 44-339 


Paints — Lacquers — Wallpaper — Brushes 
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Robinson house with its old brick and ivy has snugness characteristic of style of its designer and builder, T. Bennett Shutt. 


Mahogany paneling in den facing lawn in rear through picture windows jibes nicely with flagstone fireplace and flowerboxes. 


a | 


Whittier’s T. Bennett Shutt is a builder with a homey touch—surely 
a convenient asset for a contractor. He was at his homiest when he 
built the Harry W Robinson house at 850 Westmont Rd., for it is a 
residence that combines a maximum of snugness—inside and out—with 
a minimum of inconvenience for the housewife. 

Shutt combined redwood siding with used brick, light green window 
trim and ivy-clad porch posts to give the street side of the house an air 
of exceptional warmth. One result is that it looks considerably smaller 
than its 2,000 square feet. In addition, there are a 20 x 30-foot garage 
and an 18 x 19 hobby house. 

The main house contains three bedrooms and a den, with two baths, 
service porch, dinette and a two-way fireplace in the living room and 
den. Built in 1947 at a cost of $30,000, it best exhibits Shutt’s concern 
for the housewife’s peace of mind in the planning of the kitchen. There 
are no less than 15 large built-in cabinets, 23 drawers (including those 
in a small kitchen desk) and nine more cabinets in the service porch. 
A small door in the living room wall conceals a compartment designed 
especially for bridge tables. 

The Robinsons are great planters and grow Mayer lemons, flowering 
crabapple, flowering peaches, fig, apricot and ordinary peach trees; and 
also shrubs such as Chilean strawberry, gardenia, white ginger, jasmin 
and a herb garden. Shutt cooperated by lining the patio with flagstone 
windowboxes. 


Kitchen counter-tops are done in red formica; dinette windows look 
out on patio and lawn. 


The as yet unfinished hobby house permits the hobby-minded Robin- 
sons to enjoy ceramics, weaving, carpentry and plain puttering without 
cluttering the house, while a small bathroom and fireplace make it con- 
vertible into comfortable guest quarters. The patio’s brick barbecue 
has twin built-in woodboxes. 

Robinson, a sales engineer for Bethlehem Supply Co., spends a good 
deal of his time in the lath house laying the groundwork for more plant- 
ing—if he can find the space. 


Fireplace wall of ruffled brick dominates living room beneath handsome oak paneling. Blue-green walls, hooked rugs complement oak and brick. 
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Dress or Suit Sa 
ew 
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30 Different Patterns 


201 E. Philadelphia Street 
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Hobby house contains potter’s wheel, loom, workbench, kiln, fireplace 
and bath, will eventually become guest house. 


BED ROOM. 


DINING ROOM , 


L/VING ROOM, 


BED ROOM, 


BED ROOM . 


paper got oppressive in time. Plastic-covered headboards are adiust- 
able for reading in bed. 
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THE LORD MAYOR’S HOT CAKES 

The Pictorial wouldn't be surprised if it heard from a lot of cooks 
about this recipe for hot cakes. it was passed ontous by Carl R. Sor- 
enson, whose brother-in-law is Lord Mayor of Copenhagen. Mr. Sor- 
enson didn't exactly tell us that this was the Lord Mayor’s favorite 
recipe for that delicacy, but we suppose it is. The item which we feel 
may arouse a certain amount of feminine opposition is that calling for 
three tablespoons of baking powder. We called Mr. Sorensen from 
his duties as photographic technician at Andy Cummings’ studio and 
he said tablespoons was right—he didn't mean teaspoons. “I like hot 
cakes real light and fluffy,’ he said. 

He's been messing around in a kitchen, as in the photo above, for 
many years, so we’ll take his word for it _ His wife, who is a teacher. 
says she’s glad to have him out there. They live at 141414 West 
Broadway, where Carl turns out hot cakes like mad, when the mood 
strikes. He also informed us that in his native Denmark hot cakes are 
round, like balls, and are called ‘‘ableskiver.” 

To make the Lord Mayor’s cakes you’ll want 3 tablespoons of baking 
powder, 214 cups flour, 2 teaspoons sugar, 1! teaspoons salt. 

Sift these dry ingredients three times. Then add 2 cups sweet milk, 
3 well-beaten eggs, and 9 tablespoons of melted butter. Be sure that 
in all measurements you use level spoonsful. Your griddle should be 
piping hot and turn the cakes but once. Never mind the fancy flips. 
“That is for Boy Scouts,’ our expert says. 


Prehistoric Women 


Prehistoric women gallivanting 
around Whittier Woodland Park 
were the subject of a picture story 
in the May 11 Pictorial. Turned 
out the bosomy Amazons were 
making a movie about the days 
when courtin’ was done with the 
broad side of a stone axe. Since 
our story, the gals have gone on- 
ward and upward in the magazine 
business and were featured in last 
week’s Life, in a recent issue of 
Look and ina perodical called 
Taboo. Gollygee! 


Covering the Pictorial 


This veveating portrait of Victor York was taken by local photographer Andy 
Cummings—but only after something of a struggle. “I could never get him to come 
up to the studio,’ Cummings reports, “but when he did it was worth the wait.” 
York's strong features and heavy eyebrows made him photogenic, particularly in pic- 
tures taken in recent years. The Pictorial for October 26 will carry a selection of 
photographs of York as he appears today. 
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Fire and Fall seem to go together, and both are in the air 
now. 

Maybe it wouldn’t have occurred to us if it hadn’t been for 
Dan E. Strub. He is chairman of the Fire Prevention com- 
mittee of the C. of C., and he told us that Fire Prevention 
Week is October 8 to 14 this year. We believe that this 
week should receive some thought from everyone. 

Whittier’s current fire prevention budget comes to $131,429, 
and in 1949 alone fire losses here topped $50,000. 

Fire always reminds us of twin perils. A friend is the 
father of twin boys, aged 5, who are identical in appearance 
but as different as Jekyll from Hyde in personality. 

Hugh is a little intellectual. He likes to learn new words. 
He enjoys looking at pictures, listening to music. He will lie 
on his tummy by the hour and puzzle out the letters in a child's 
reader 


Larry doesn’t give a hoot about any of these things. 

He found a penny early in June, but he didn’t spend it for 
candy. He marched three blocks to the grocery and pur- 
chased a box of matches. He gave them to his mother and 
asked her to put them away for him until the Fourth of July. 
He figured it would be all right for him to play with matches 
on that day, even if he had to do it under supervision. 

Larry has a passion for fire trucks. When he hears a siren 
he’s like a race horse at the barrier. Twice he has lured Hugh 
and several colleagues into the basement, where they built 
small-time bonfires. , 

What to do about it? His parents tried psychology, a 
spanking, bed-without-supper, the cold shoulder treatment, 
but they could not discourage Larry. And the third time he 
and Hugh built a fire in the basement, it was a dilly. 

Father arrived home just as firemen were pouring water 
into his basement, through most of the windows. As soon as 
the blaze was brought under control, father went hunting for 
Larry. 


He found him perched on the driver's seat of the fire engine. 
A laddie was showing him the gadgets. 

Well, Larry received another licking, and a talking to, and 
he promised never to do it again. He meant it, all right—at 
the time. But the next day he had a fresh supply of matches 
in his pocket. 

We certainly hope, of course, that no one ever sets fire to 
YOUR home. But it might be a good idea to go over the 
hazards around the place during Fire Prevention Week, and 
minimize them where you can. 

Naturally, Weatherby’s enjoys outfitting a home, but we 
don’t want people to burn down their houses just to buy a 
new supply of furniture from us. 
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Chain Link Fence 
For Beauty Protection and Durability 


an 


| 


Free estimates on complete installations, or 
materials. Our experienced representatives 
can help you with your fencing problems, 


We Also Specialize in Redwood and Waveblock 


ATLAS FENCE 


Phone OX- 9-6593 or AN- 9-6659 
9502 E. Whittier Blvd. ‘Pico, Calif. 


LEE > PRO TORUPPLY 


114 E. Philadelphia St. 


| THE CAMERA SHOP 


11448 E. Whittier Blvd. 


Whittier Late Mé 


USED CARS 


Visit Our Used Car Lot Une 
Short Block West of New Car 


Showroom! 


Whittier Boulevard 


la 


“Always a better Deal” 


“Always “A. Better Gay, 


URICH-GIBBS MOTOR CO. 


On Whittier Boulevard at Comstock 
12824 E. Whittier Blvd. Phone OX-4-4645 


Come In And See Our 


REMODELED STORE 


Many New Items 
Complete Stock of Stationery and Supplies 
Christmas Cards 


See Our Display of Personalized Xmas Cards 


THE WHITTIER Book STORE 
GREETING CARDS - BOOKS - STATIONERY 


SCHOOL AND OFFICE SUPPLIES 


125 N. GREENLEAF PHONE 43-953 


